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was usually composed of a number of strips in different fields,
so that all had a share in good and in bad land alike; and
most of them had to co-operate with others in the use of a
plough and the care of livestock. The woodlands, too, and
the open fields after harvest, were common land which pro-
vided food for the animals, an important element in the life
of the peasant. These were necessary to him for draught
purposes (oxen in particular, though horses were beginning
to be used); they were useful for food, and indeed most of
the cattle, owing to the difficulty of feeding them, were
slaughtered in the winter and their carcases salted; and
finally the skins of the cattle provided leather, while the wool
of the sheep was utilised for clothing. A large estate was
often a self-sufficient community.
The                 There was a long tradition of the communism of village

rei^on'to ^e* But upon ** had been imPosed the dominance' of the
his lord owner of the land, the lord of the manor. He did not co-oper-
ate ; he only enjoyed the fruits of co-operation. The peasants
were left to arrange as they thought fit for the cultivation of
their own strips, provided that each took his share in the
cultivation of the lord's. A regular amount of labour was
required from them each week, and on special occasions such
as harvest exceptional services were exacted; in every case
work on the lord's land took precedence. The primary
requirement of the lords was subsistence : nobles, and kings
too, travelled from manor to manor with their households
to live on the stored produce; sometimes it was sent to them,
and this was regularly the case with monasteries which
possessed manors at some distance from their house; in these
circumstances, either a bailiff looked after the lord's interests,
or the tenants rendered services in kind instead of in labour.
Whatever the local arrangement, the result was the same.
The owner of the land and his household subsisted on the
labour of the peasants. But this was not all. The lord
expected still further advantages from the possession of land,
and it was only the workers on the soil who could provide
them. He had a monopoly of mill, bakery, winepress ; the
peasants had to resort to them and to pay a percentage of the
proceeds to the lord. Further, in any event that resulted
in the loss of services to the lord, such as the marriage of a
peasant's daughter, a fine 'was exacted; especially on the